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THE MORALS OF UNCIVILIZED PEOPLEi 
By a. L. KROEBER 

IT is customarily assumed that three stages may be distinguished 
in the development of morals. At first ethics is asserted to be 
purely instinctive. Such morality as animals may be said to 
possess is of this type. Next, morals are alleged to be shaped also by 
social standards. In this stage custom is thought to be the con- 
trolling force, as among savages and barbarians. Lastly, in civili- 
zation it is proclaimed, conscience enters, and morality comes to 
rest on a rational basis, though instinct and custom still continue to 
assert themselves. A fourth, possible and expected state will be 
reached, according to this opinion, when these earlier forces are 
entirely eliminated and ethics becomes purely intelligent. The 
purpose of the present paper is to deny this theory. 

As regards animals, the view outlined may be accepted, for, 
however great or small their power of reasoning, it is conceded that 
the mental endowment of all living beings lower than man is essen- 
tially if not altogether instinctive. All animals are born imbued 
with certain abilities beyond which they cannot rise, but which, 
except for the intervention of sickness, violence, or death, they can- 
not fail to attain. No animal has ever used speech, organized 
institutions, made a tool, constructed a work of art, or attempted 
an explanation; but every normal organism exercises all of the powers 
of feeling, memory, inference, will, and calculation characteristic 
of its species, and exercises them equally whether it is reared in 
isolation or in the midst of its ancestors and fellows. As there is 
nothing homologous to the rudest culture or civilization among 
even the highest animals, custom cannot materially influence them, 
and their equivalent of our morality must be entirely instinctive. 

But when humanity is considered, the alleged distinction be- 
tween the uncivilized and civilized races seems untrue. That any 
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people, or any person even, has ever really regulated conduct by 
ideas or reason, is a delusion. The delusion is a common one 
because it is pleasing to flatter ourselves that our acts spring from 
purely rational motives. In fact, and of course, all real action 
precedes and determines intellectual reasoning, which, being analyt- 
ical, cannot but be ex post facto and secondary. If this is true of 
ourselves, it obviously applies to people of less civilization, and 
must be a basic trait of all mankind, inherent in the constitution 
of human nature. And it is well that this is so, for it would be a 
sorry existence in which reason had priority over action, since theory 
will be "gray" as long as life is "golden." 

What the future may bring, we may ignore. It is possible that 
there may exist beings whose reason is action, not its product; but 
if so, they will no longer be men. Our race will then be run, and 
we can well leave speculation to their superiority. Our concern is 
with actualities. 

There can be no doubt that the essential moral ideas of man 
spring from instinct. The repugnance toward murder, appropria- 
tion of the possessions of others, treachery, and want of hospitality, 
is based as little on considerations of social advantage or logical 
deductions as the sentiments are common to all races and times. 
The actions that are naturally the most abhorrent to everyone, such 
as cannibalism, incest, and lack of parental or filial devotion, are 
so thoroughly instinctive that these crimes have hardly had to be 
dealt with by most people, and their rarity and want of infectious- 
ness are recognized in the frequent failure of creeds and codes to 
provide against them. Custom has further strengthened and 
shaped the inborn resentment we cherish against such actions, and 
custom has been variously modified by historical surroundings; but 
the source of the repugnance is purely unreasoning instinct. 

This becomes apparent when we realize how little opposed to 
social advantages and logical correctness such actions may be in 
certain conditions of human circumstance. Cannibalism judi- 
ciously regulated, would well have been of economic and communal 
profit in many cases in the world's history. Nothing could be 
proved in a more rational manner, as Jonathan Swift's irony has 
succeeded in doing; but there is no proof which it would be harder 
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to induce rational or irrational people to accept to the point of 
putting the proposition into practice. We may bring ourselves 
to palliating the untutored savage's act in eating human flesh 
through an excess of passion against his enemy, or through misled 
religious sentiment; but the economist or philosopher who sought 
to ameliorate the condition of one part of society by feeding it 
upon the other, would, if his views were believed serious, be held 
up as an example of depravity far more shocking than the Maori or 
Aztec. 

In the matter of incest, it is well known that the common 
explanation of its enormity, as consisting in its inevitable conse- 
quence of deterioration of race, is entirely fallacious. We know 
from countless generations of domestic animals that it is only an 
extreme of close breeding that produces loss of racial fertility and 
individual vigor. An occasional instance or moderate amount of 
inbreeding is not deleterious and may be advantageous to the strain. 
The most prized horses and dogs are those produced at least partly 
by matings that in human kind would be incestuous. Permissibility 
of marriages between near relatives would obviously result in only 
some cases of such unions actually taking place, for on the whole 
the strange and novel attracts most ; so that the point of danger in 
the system would rarely if ever be reached. In addition, as has 
often been pointed out, incest is so rare, and racial reproduction 
in man so slow, that actual demonstration of the injury or harm- 
lessness of the practice has never been made. Yet the crudest 
savages and the most refined philosophers abhor it equally. A feel- 
ing that is at once so unreasoning and so universal must be based 
on instinct. 

As for parental affection, it is enough to say that the father of 
Western philosophy viewed as the ideal republic one in which this 
feeling was abolished and prevented, but that we of the twentieth 
century nevertheless do not differ materially from Bushmen or 
Eskimo in our practice of the sentiment or the regard in which we 
hold it. 

It is clear how these instincts could have arisen. In the animal 
world, they are, in the main, a necessity. The species that consumes 
itself, habitually inbreeds, or neglects its offspring, perishes. The 
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unreasoning conditions of nature therefore have impressed strong 
aversions to such practices, or have suppressed the instincts toward 
them, in virtually all higher animals. From our animal ancestors 
we no doubt derive the same feelings; but as we are a "political 
animal," whose life is influenced by civilizational surroundings, and 
who is therefore apparently exempt from the operation of the laws 
of biological evolution, these inherited instincts may be entirely 
superfluous and useless to us. That in spite of this superfluity all 
men cling to them most tenaciously, reveals them to be only part 
of our blind natal make-up, as much so as the impulse that leads 
the dog to sacrifice himself for his master, the ant for her hill, the 
tigress for her young, and the salmon for his unborn progeny. 

However, since man is constituted as a cultural being, his in- 
stincts must take shape according to his civilization. Hence there 
exist, in distant times and places, wide divergences or even contra- 
dictions of moral teaching, though the moral impulses are always 
the same. 

To kill a stranger is often no crime, where society is organized 
on a restricted local basis, because the stranger is an enemy. Yet 
people who proclaim and practice this doctrine are no more given 
to murder among themselves than we are who justify only the 
shooting of an admitted national foe. The horizon is different in 
the two cases, the mental and social environments diverse, the 
scale of judgment various; but the principles according to which 
men determine whether a killing is a dastardly murder or an act 
of patriotic merit, are identical. 

In the same way, the definitions of different nations as to what 
constitutes incest are as variable as their condemnation of the crime 
is universal. Some modern civilized people are shocked at marriage 
between uncle and niece, more tolerate cousin-marriage, but nearly 
all American Indians revolt at both. Until the most recent years 
Englishmen broke the law of their land if a woman succeeded her 
dead sister as wife; among innumerable nations the dead husband's 
brother feels it his duty to wed his sister-in-law. There are Austral- 
ian tribes today among whom the woman that it is a man's duty to 
marry is his father's sister's daughter, while wedlock with the equi- 
valent cousin through his mother's sister is an enormity and a crime. 
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In short, among all men there is a recognition of certain groups 
within which murder, theft, and marriage are wrong. The extent 
and composition of the groups vary tremendously from people to 
people, but this variation is an accident of political or intellectual 
development, and in itself no index or effect of morality. 

In the same way, the respect for the opinion of elders that is 
generally inculcated in primitive society is not the result of a dif- 
ferent morality from ours. Among a people without writing, the 
nearest substitute, tradition, must be kept largely in the persons 
of the old; so that deference paid their knowledge and opinions is 
in the main only obedience to unwritten law. 

Much the same is true of hospitality, a virtue in which the savage 
and the barbarian are thought to surpass their civilized brother. 
Can the community of food which so many uncivilized people ob- 
serve, be imagined in our modern industrial system? If the wealthi- 
est man in a large city literally observed the primitive code of 
hospitality as to food, it would be a matter of days only before his 
substance was wasted ; if all the population did the same, all prop- 
erty holdings would be effaced and the entire economic founda- 
tion of the community destroyed. The moment food and shelter 
must be purchased, the hospitality of savages becomes out of the 
question. In the desert and in the mountains, on the other hand, 
such accommodation is indispensable. If the inhabitant of these 
regions refused hospitality on the ground that he was not an inn- 
keeper, and it were in turn not extended to him, travel would become 
impossible and life intolerable. Hence it is that indiscriminate 
hospitality decays even among uncivilized races as soon as a truly 
industrial sustem of property begins to develop, while it maintains 
itself with undiminished vigor in the midst of high civilization 
wherever remoteness and scantiness of population combine to 
paralyze such a system. In short, we must all adapt our practices 
to economic conditions; but under the same conditions all types of 
men have the same sentiment about the right and wrong of hos- 
pitality. 

In the domain of manners, which verge so closely on morals, 
some of the strangest divergences of custom are to be found. Many 
American Indian tribes inviolably follow the practice of not address- 
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ing parents-in-law. For a Sioux to speak to his mother-in-law 
would be as great a breach of decorum, for which he would feel 
actual shame, as it would be disrespectful and reprehensible for 
men of many other nations to maintain a perpetual and ignoring 
silence. The method of showing respect is opposite, but the moral 
feeling that compels respect is identical in the two cases. 

Sometimes it even happens that two people agree in condemna- 
tion of an act, but for diametrically contrary reasons. There is 
the old story of the Australian mother who weepingly confided to 
the settler's wife that her friends had eaten her baby, but when 
condoled with revealed the fact that her indignation was only at 
not having been permitted her rights in sharing the meal. More 
authentic is the Polynesian attitude toward combs and food. To 
bring someone's comb into contact with food, or to lay it in an oven, 
was the grossest of insults, — but to the owner of the comb. Food, 
to the Polynesian, is profane and defiling, while the comb, which is 
in contact with the head, is emblematic of personal dignity. The 
interpretation of our civilization is rather that the bodily is indecent 
and offensive, and that food must be uncontaminated, so that only 
the partaker of the food would resent the contact. The underlying 
moral feeling in both cases is one that all nations would share, 
namely, that pollution is an offense; the conceptions of pollution, 
however, are so diverse that its supposed methods of operation are 
directly contrary. Whether we believe that the comb defiles food 
or that food defiles the comb depends on our ideas of substances 
and their relation ; the ethical and instinctive impulse against defile- 
ment is identical. 

When religion enters into morals, it has a powerful effect, but 
the influence is normal whenever the two forces are joined. The 
ethics of savages are full of the most remarkable commands and 
injunctions resting on purely ceremonial grounds. Their codes fre- 
quently present an incongruous mixture of purely moral and purely 
ritualistic elements. To eat without an offering, to plant without 
a praj'er, to hunt without a purification, to permit a woman to 
enter a boat, to wash or to fail to wash the body or an implement 
at a certain juncture, are represented as not only highly dangerous 
and injurious, but as being actually bad in themselves, as much so 
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as betraying a relative or not respecting one's elders. And logically 
so. If spirits, gods, or animistic powers exist and stand in certain 
definite and practical relations to us, as all uncivilized people believe 
they do, it is clear that we possess certain obligations toward these 
beings which may be different from the duties we owe our fellow- 
men, but which must be analogous in kind, and therefore find their 
proper places in an ethical code. Nor is this condition confined 
to the uncivilized. Of the ten commandments enjoined upon the 
followers of the religion which for two thousand years has been 
professed by the majority of so-called civilized nations, three, and 
the first three, are strictly ceremonial. If tradition, sanctity, and 
authority tell us in the same breath that it is forbidden and wrong 
to kill and to use a certain name in vain, to be unfilial and to attend 
to daily business on the seventh day instead of the sixth, we cannot 
wonder that "untutored minds" hesitate to eat in a boat, to kill a 
snake, or to be disrespectful to an animal, with the same sincerity 
of feeling that leads them to refrain from theft or inhospitability. 
There is not a civilized people today among whom communities 
cannot be found in whose eyes the refusal to attend church 
or to make profession of religion is a greater wrong than wife- 
beating. 

The fact is that religion, which seems to have no inherent con- 
nection with morals, is nevertheless in reality always most inti- 
mately associated with ethics. Whenever this is not the case, and 
a system of morality becomes self-contained and self-sufficient, as 
is the tendency in modern western civilization, it is because the 
associated religion has lost its vitality. The two influences in- 
evitably intertwine. Religion, whenever vigorous enough to make 
an appeal, seizes upon morality and strengthens itself by incor- 
porating it in its owe substance. At the same time morals gain 
in appeal, in emotional intensity, and in authority, from the associa- 
tion. It needs only the existence of both forces, therefore, for them 
to become connected and, however illogically, confused. It is al- 
most certain that whoever maintains his ethical doctrine to be 
something that is valid purely in and from itself, has no really 
religious belief. 

It is a fair question whether the normal association between 
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morals and religion does not lead to the inference that they are 
sprung from a single source. Nevertheless, this does not seem 
likely. Morality, as we have seen, is instinctive. The most deep- 
seated and important moral impulses we share with animals. We 
can even see the necessity of their existence, from a non-moral 
point of view, in the scheme of animal evolution. Religion, how- 
ever, is confined to man, so far as we can judge, being based es- 
sentially on formulated conceptions and explanations, psychic 
actions that no animal is capable of. It plays no part in biological 
evolution, and its origin as well as its purpose are obscure. Religion 
would be an impossibility without language; morality, or at least 
its exact counterpart, if we prefer to deny true morals to animals, 
comprises some of the most fundamental instincts of all living 
beings, and must be far earlier than speech. In spite of their close 
connection through most the course of history, religion, a con- 
ceptual activity, and morality, an instinctive force, are therefore 
not to be identified. 

We have seen the ethical ideals of different times and places to 
be highly colored by custom and by historical, economic, and intel- 
lectual surroundings, perhaps by natural environment even, al- 
though everywhere resting on the same basis and actuated by the 
same principles. There is also much variety in the terminology 
of the explanations given of morality. -Of course religion has been 
particularly active here. In ancient Palestine Jehovah, the moun- 
tain, and the stone tablets were brought forward as a convincing 
argument, just as in native California Chungichnish "with his as- 
sociates the raven and the rattlesnake furnished the reason why 
we should be good rather than bad. Even when the ritualistic 
apparatus is passed by, or does not exist, there is a divergence 
of explanation, for a "child of nature" has neither the ideas nor 
the language of a dialectic thinker. And yet, after all, the greatest 
philosopher since the Greeks, fell back, in the search for a basis of 
ethics, upon the "categorical imperative"; and it is doubtful 
whether in this conception, however satisfying it may be to our 
genuine and more advanced intellectual needs, he essentially trans- 
cended the American Indian's answer, to the question why a certain 
action is objectionable: "because it is bad." 
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If our pride takes refuge in the assertion that, however unreason- 
ing and eternally unreasonable our moral impulses and ideas may 
be, we nevertheless today surpass the ancients and the uncivilized 
by a more faithful practical adherence to the ethical standard, 
unprejudiced observation will scarcely support the contention. 
There is nothing to show that primitive men, or people of any level 
of civilization, fall below ourselves in degree of actual virtue or vice. 
The standards of virtue we have seen to be widely different, in 
spite of the persistence of principles, on account of the changing 
forms of civilization; but actual demonstration that the respective 
ideal standards are relatively less completely lived up to in the so- 
called lower ranks of civilization than in the higher, has never been 
made. An occasional instance, like the oft cited one of the Fuegian 
who brutally killed his child in a burst of rage at a trifling piece of 
carelessness, proves nothing. This case may be as absolutely ex- 
ceptional in Fuegian life and as revolting to the normal Fuegian as 
parricide is among ourselves. In fact we may almost certainly 
conclude that it is exceptional, on account of the overwhelming 
and nearly unanimous mass of evidence revealing the deep attach- 
ment and unswerving affection that uncivilized people feel for their 
children. We must also remember that the traveler, like the 
journalist, however truthful of fact, must report the striking, and 
therefore almost necessarily the exceptional. Detached instances 
prove nothing, and statistical information is of course not 
available. 

On the other hand, it is the indirect impression if not the direct 
testimony of those who have lived in intimate contact with un- 
civilized people, and have been competent to understand and un- 
prejudiced enough to judge them, that their success and failure 
in practical morality is very similar to our own. Nothing is more 
erroneous than the wide-spread idea and oft-repeated statement 
that the savage is only a child. In knowledge, to a certain extent 
in intellect even, he may not rank above the children of civilization; 
but in character, in emotions, and in morals, he is essentially and 
absolutely a man. Theorists who do not realize this fail entirely 
to understand the people of whom they speak. It would be as 
reasonable to allow to an ape only the psychic activity of a human 
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foetus. In the writings of Darwin, whose motive of course is ob- 
vious, we find constantly the assumption that the savage is in a 
stage intermediate between the higher animals and ourselves, and 
this view has been seized and harped on and developed by number- 
less theorizers and appliers of the doctrine of biological evolution 
to ethnology, sociology, and history. With all the breadth and 
acuity of his mind, Darwin was not an ethnologist; preeminent in 
natural history, he gives little indication of any deeper understand- 
ing of human history; and his supposition cannot be rejected too 
insistently. Men are men and essentially alike wherever born and 
however reared, and breadth of view uninfluenced by doctrinal 
purpose has always subscribed to this opinion. There is every rea- 
son to believe, accordingly, that uncivilized and civilized men 
practice what they respectively regard as virtue, to the same degree. 

In short, the moral element in humanity is basically instinctive. 
If we believe in evolution from animals, we must find the source of 
human morality, as of human senses and emotions, in animal life. 
Being an inherent element of the human mi«d, it is psychologically 
unexplainable and finds its justification only in itself. As an inte- 
gral constituent of man, it is common to all races in identical or 
virtually identical form. Variations in moral ideas are reflections 
of changes in civilization. As civilization, however, is something 
outside of race and independent of the human body; and as it 
affects only the body of knowledge possessed by a people and the 
actions connected with this knowledge, the principles of morality 
cannot be influenced by civilization, however the concrete expression 
of these principles may vary in their adaptation to particular forms 
of civilization. The apparent difference between the morality of 
savages and ourselves is therefore not really in the morality but 
in the civilization. 

To those to whom it is new, this conclusion may seem devoid of 
hopefulness and even depressing. But it should be remembered 
that if the moral impulse is instinctive, it is correspondingly uni- 
versal and ineradicable; if blind and unreasoning, it is also im- 
movable; if inherited, it is permanent; and if incapable of racial 
improvement, it is equally incapable of deterioration as long as men 
are men. That our moral nature is as fixed and determined as our 
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physical organization, is as little a cause for regret, and as little 

a bar to progress, as the fact that the greatest advance of civilization 

has never been able to cause a single new emotion or to alter the 

laws of logic that govern our thought. 
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